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TELEVISION 


While most editorial writers are 
fulminating against the CBC’s de- 
sion to prohibit television trans- 
ission in Canada for at least two 
ears, we personally are rejoicing 
hat we are to be protec ted from 
this distraction for a while yet. As 
the mouth-piece for adult educa- 


tion in Canada, we are also rejoic- 


gs that our colleagues and fellow- 
vorkers will have some more time 
to cudgel their brains as to how to 


make the most of this tremendous 


opportunity. 


Most Canadians presumably are 
cquainted with — television only 
through reading about it. Much of 
vhat they read is designed to create 
the impression that television is far 
nore glamorous than we think it 
tually is at present. By reading, 
me can also gain the impression 
that its nuisance value is consider- 
le 
In the first place there is the ex- 
ens In the United States the 
ost expensive sets cost $2,000 or 
ore: table models. $300 or $4.00, a 
rice which will probably drop in 
49. In Britain, which has had 
evision since 1936, the most ex- 
nsive set costs about one hundred 
d fifteen pounds; the cheapest, 
rty-seven pounds. And then what 
you? In the expensive model, 
creen to by 12 inches: the others 


In Our Opinion 


EDITORIALS 


are smaller. Obviously you've got to 
sit close and pay attention to enjoy 
a television show: it is not some- 
thing which can divert or feed the 
mind of the housewife while she is 
engaged in household chores or lull 
the weary bread-winner to his after- 
dinner nap. 

What of the programs? They are 
exceedingly expensive to produce, 
costing from two to five times as 
much as a radio show of the same 
length. Seventeen people in addi- 
tion to the performers are required 
for the simplest kind of television 
“live” show. In the United States 
the expenses are largely borne by 
sponsors. ‘The 1948 expenditure by 
advertisers has been estimated at 10 
million dollars, as compared with 
500 million for radio advertising. 
jut, in the summer of 1948 there 
were less than half a million tele- 
vision receiving sets in operation as 
compared with 66 million radio sets. 
In Great Britain television costs the 
BBC a million pounds a year; 61,000 
people have television sets for which 
they pay an annual license fee of 
two pounds. Since the BBC does not 
have to worry about sponsors, it can 
present such fare, on occasion, as 
two solid hours of “‘King Lear.’ One 
of its more popular programs is a 
telecast of the night sky ; understand- 
ably people enjoy being able to sit 
and look horizontally at the stars. 
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Mention of the “King Lear” tele- 
cast reminds us of one of the more 
obvious disadvantages of television 
entertainment; it does not provide 
from the distractions 
disturbances of the 


escape and 
domestic en- 
vironment. Anyone who has tried to 
listen straight through to a CBC 
Wednesday night or a Saturday 
matinee at the Metropolitan knows 
how inevitably the telephone rings 
at a moment of keenest enjoyment. 
What young mother would not pre- 
fer to go out to the movies and let 
some one else listen for the baby’s 
cry? What hockey fan could toler- 
ate a chatty caller at the height of 
the game's excitement? 

Our experience 
with 


only personal 


television has been in watch- 
ing a portion of a big league base- 
ball game as televised in the lobby 
of a motion-picture theatre in the 
United States. On the basis of that 
experience it is hard to imagine why 
radio 
nates, sports promoters and theatre 


broadcasters, cinema mag- 
managers are, so we are told, tremb- 
ling in their boots at the fear of tele- 
vision competition. A boxing or 
wrestling match is practically the 
only event we can think of which 
might be enjoyed more at home by 
television. There the field of vision 
is concentrated: in a ball game, on 
the contrary, it is exasperating to 
lose the ball when it leaves the bat, 
the runner when he leaves the base. 


Another hazard of television is the 
detrimental effect which telecasting 
may have on the event itself. Movie 
flash 
phones are bad enough on historic 


cameras, bulbs and micro- 


occasions. Klieg lights and made-up 
prin ipals are several degrees worse. 
The Republican 


Democratic and 





conventions in the United 


Stat 
are the obvious examples; was th 
those 


televising of 
worth the 


proceedins 
suffering it must hav 
caused to those participating? 

A further hazard of television 
what H. L. Mencken, in a recent 
sue of The New Yorker, 
We have lived throug! 
similar experiences before with filn 


calls ‘‘vidk 


verbiage’. 


and radio and I suppose in time ou 
ears will become accustomed to suc! 
monstrosities of language as vaud: 
etldir 


perform 


(televised vaudeville 


makeup), preem (first 
‘ vaffoon 


sy the time we in Canada get tek 
vision, the battle between the ft. 


ance sound-effects man 


and the video-prefixes may hay 
been settled and we shall not hav 
to decide whether we are videoscan- 
telelookers, 


favorite stars are tele Cenic Or Vide 


ners or whether ou 


Ve nie . 


This enumeration of some of the 
nuisance values of television is not 
very real 
importance of the development ot 


intended to derogate the 


this new social force. especially — to 
interested in education. Wi 
are merely calling attention to som 


those 


of the things we are spared by th 
much-criticized caution of the CBC 
We are 
lieve the Board of Governors of th 
CBC when they say that their prin- 
cipal concern is not to protect pri 


ingenuous enough to be- 


vate investors from monetary risks 
but to see that television in Canad 
is “soundly developed from. tec! 
nical, economic and cultural poin 


Mr. Stone, in 


in this issue, has pointed out some « 


of view.” his arti 
the things that we in Canada shou 
be thinking 
with adult education and televisir 


about in connecti 














ees 


oe 





nd bringing to the attention of our 
ublic radio corporation. Let us not 
low Mr. Mencken’s dismal pro- 
hecy to be fulfilled in Canada: “I 
nothing but trouble for mental 
nch which some of the brethren 

re trying to introduce, in the sense 
. powerful intellectual, ethical or 
sthetic program appeal, designed 
to fetch the higher 1.Q.’s. My guess 
that this sort of stuff will fade out 

¢ as precipitately as it faded 

of radio and movies, and that 

the shadow of it surviving will come 
hoke, 


be known as wham or 


WHERE WERE THEY? 


\ recent Citizen’s Forum broad- 
dealt with the topic, “Should 

the Labor Union Stay Out of Polli- 
tics?’ The broadcast emanated from 
public meeting in Oshawa, spon- 
red jointly by the Oshawa Cham- 


er of Commerce and the Oshawa 


bour Council. The speakers on 
the panel were a prominent Toron- 


lawyer, active in the Liberal 


irty, a union organizer from the 


lrades and Labour Congress, a 


i 


or leader from the Canadian 


( mr 


ngress of Labour, and a British 
oman journalist who supports the 


ibour Party in Great Britain. 


All these 
tuld be 
Foop For 


bly they all listen to Citizens’ For- 


arrangements (which 
known to all readers .of 


THoucnut, for presum- 


were designed to insure a fair. 
cll-balanced = discussion of the 
pic. And, indeed, both sides of the 
istion were well presented. But 

total effect of the broadcast was 
ejudiced by the obvious bias of 
audience, which applauded all 
standard cliches of the C.C.F. 


and, in the question period, heckled 
the Liberal lawyer. Why was the 
audience so exclusively drawn from 
one side? The meeting had been 
jointly sponsored. Why were the 
members of the Oshawa Chamber 
of Commerce not equally vocal in 
meeting? 

Bank _ presidents, 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Kiwanis Clubs and 
other such organizations talk a 
great deal about the need for “edu- 
cating” the public to the advan- 
tages of free enterprise. (We have 
expostulated before about the con- 
fusion existing in some minds which 
leads to the identification of free en- 
terprise with democracy. We are 
still convinced that such muddled 
thinking does their cause more 
harm than good.) But to whom do 
they talk? To each other — to the 
already convinced! 


members’ of 


What they must do if they really 
want to make any impression on 
the Canadian public and to stem 
the tide of socialism which they 
seem to see advancing, is to get onto 
the platforms and into the meetings 
where they will be heard by people 
who do not agree with them. Many 
of these, of course, are so firmly 
convinced on the opposite side that 
they are not open to persuasion. But 
there is usually a small minority of 
citizens who are actually 
open-minded. There would be more 
such persons if they could hope to 


present 


see and hear both sides ably repre- 
sented. Many organizations engaged 
in informal adult education, like the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., the churches 
and student complain of 
their difficulty in staging any kind 


groups, 











of a fair debate on labor questions 


or economi issues because they 
from the right. 
It’s easy enough to get spe akers from 


the left. 


can’t gct Spt akers 


There is no easy wav to be a mis- 


sionary. If the free-enterprisers in 
this country are going to make con- 
verts, they are going to have to work 
at it as thei 


hard as opponents. 


They cannot leave the job to the 
politicians in their midst. They are 
voing to have to learn to make 


speeches and hit back hard in de- 
bate and get their supporters out to 
meetings. If their 
wKat have they 
have everything to gain! 


cause is right. 


to lose? And they 
MARCH OF BOOKS 


In the November 
For THoucnr the 


issue of Foop 
article on the 
Canadian Council for Reconstruc- 
tion through Unes 
March of 
held 


January 15, 


o mentioned the 
Books campaign to be 
following 


during the month 


1949. We cannot too 
ardently recommend this project to 
the sympathetic cooperation of our 
Plans that 


will be complete regional and local 


readers. indi ate 


there 


organization for the 
the books. 
to the 


collection of 
Chey will then be shipped 
Book Centre in 
Halifax where they will be screened 


Canadian 


and sorted. Lists of available publi- 
cations will be compiled and distrib- 
uted to libraries in countries where 
there is great need. The authorities 
then make 


worl ks 


in these countries will 


application for any which 
they desire. By this system, the use- 
ful distribution of all contributions 
will be It is not difficult 
to pi ture how ercat the need must 


Not 


guarantced 


be in war-devastated countries 





only was there great destruction o! 


books by war but many countrie: 





have also endured successive boo} 


oe new 


purges. During the 


book 


stopped. 


past ten years 


publication has _ practicall) 
Books published during or afte: 
1935 are especially needed; recent 


be ks 


we rks 


scientific and technical and 


periodicals, standard and 
classics on all subjects; journals and 
periodicals of a scholarly nature 

reference works such as dictionaries, 


encyclopedias and year books. 


ARTISTIC AWAKENING 

The November issue of The Ma 
donald College Journal has an edi- 
torial entitled “Arousing the Spirit 
of Canada,” the point of which | 
that 
awakening 


Canada needs an_§ artistic 
a point with which w 
would have been in hearty agrec- 


ment a few months ago. As an ex 
ample of what can be done in arous 
ing interest in art in rural communi 
ties, the editorial cites the efforts ol 
the Manitoba Pool Elevators, which 
in cooperation with the Winnipeg 
Art Gallery, is sponsoring an art 
and handicraft exhibition for rural 
people. The editorial continues: 

“If the people of rural Manitob: 
can appreciate good pictures, and 
paint passable ones of their own 
what about the rural people in othe: 
provinces? There is no reason to be- 
lieve that Manitoba has a monopoly 
but it will be dil- 
hasn't 


on creative ability: 
ficult to 
other provinces undertake simila 


prove it unless the 
projects.” 

We respectfully call the attentior 
of The Macdonald College Journa ; 
to the articles in this issue on art at 
tivities in Nova Scotia and Alberta 
Has not the awakening begun? 


<a apne 

















* While we wait for television in Canada are 
we thinking of how to make the best use of it? 


Plan Now for Television 


By C. Walter Stone 


Although Canada may wait two 
more years for its first television sta- 
tion it is time now to begin thinking 
and planning for effective use of 
television in Canadian adult educa- 
tion. 


Recent 


States show 


United 
television is al- 


studies in the 
that 
ready having pronounced effects on 
the radio and motion picture in- 
dustries, as well as family life. Movie 
attendance television — set 
declined more 
than twenty percent; other out-af- 
home activities have suffered mark- 
ed decreases. And radio listening in 
imany homes, containing both radio 
and 


among 


wners may have 


television receivers, is almost 
entirely dependent 


competing 


upon a lack of 
television programs. 
indications are that, what- 
ever the net result, television is go- 
ng to disturb deeply the American 
systems of mass communication and 
may profoundly change certain 
ong-established American habits of 
entertainment and education. 


A Mass Medium 


There is no 


Present 


doubt whatsoever 
that television will exercise a power- 


‘ul influence on peoples within its 


ever increasing range. By _ 1950, 
Oast-to-coast transmission will be 
routine for American network 


yperation, and by 1953 some sixty 
million people may enjoy television 


in their own homes. It is interesting 
to note that at present the majority 
of home receivers are owned by 
families in the lower middle class, 
according to a late poll of owners in 
metropolitan New York. 
Manifestly, television is already a 
mass medium. It 
has infinite potentialities for good— 
or for evil. Thus, the questions that 
many of us here in the United States 
are posing about television’s future 
have, I think, real significance for 
countries like Canada, where tele- 
vision is as yet a future promise. 
An article by Bernard B. Smith, 
New York published in 
Harper's magazine for September of 
this year, offers four queries which 
clearly express the growing concern 


communication 


lawyer, 


felt in the U.S. among responsible 
broadcasters, publishers, and mo- 
tion picture producers, in addition 
to professional writers and educa- 
tors. Mr. Smith Shall 
television, like radio, be dependent 
for its revenue wholly upon adver- 
tising?... (2) Shall local stations 
be locally owned?...(3) What 
measures should be taken to prevent 
(4) Shall tele- 
vision be so regulated as to permit 
those who live outside the populous 
areas of the country to enjoy it?” 


asks, “‘(1) 


local monopoly? . 


The Canadian system of broad- 
casting, which sustains both public 








and private operation, is, of course, 
in no danger of being undermined 
by cut-throat advertising competi- 
tion at the expense of public service 
programs, or of suffering under 
monopolies administered by small 
private groups. But the Canadian 
theatre chains and subsidiaries of 
American theatrical interests are 
already making strong bids for tele- 
vision opportunities. And technical 
difficulties alone are going to make 
it extremely hard to extend video 
service to many vast and sparcely 
populated areas of rural Canada. 

The purpose of repeating these 
questions has not been to discourage 
but to forewarn, and to encourage 
Canadians to formulate answers 
while they have the time. Canada 
still has two years in which to pre- 
pare for and Canadian 
adult educators are urged to begin 
their preparation now! 

When arrives it will 
grow fast. And if adult education is 
not ready to utilize its facilities, less 
productive 


television 


television 


patterns of operation 
and programming may form and 
freeze so rapidly that it will soon re- 
quire a much longer and more diffi- 
cult process to develop effective tele- 
education—if indeed the chance is 
not lost altogether. 

But what are the values of tele- 
vision? In what areas is it particu- 
larly effective? 





Mr. STONE is project director for 
the television research program 


established by the Insti- 
Adult Education of 


recently 
tute of 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 

















Values of Television 


The telecast has tremendous po- 
tentialities as a supplementary tool 
to be used in vitalizing adult learn- 
ing experiences. Neither radio nor 
the sound motion picture, it is a 
little of both and combines advan- 
tages and 
each. By offering.a greater sense of 
spontaneity and immediate partici- 
pation, television stimulates while it 
teaches. 


limitations common to 


When directly compared with the 
radio, television seems most useful 
in thos arcas where audience im- 
agination is not adequate or ap- 
propriate. As against the sound film. 
television is best used for treatment 
of subjects which may be appro- 
priately distributed to large audi- 
ences simultaneously, but which do 
not require the careful summariza- 
tion, documentation and _ produc- 
tion that a good film should have. 
Such these are, of 
course, highly theoretical and have 
not as yet been proved. They may, 
however, be provocative. 


conclusions as 


universities 
and privaie research organizations 
are tackling some of the more im- 
mediate video problems. The Tele- 
vision Research Bureau at Hofstra 
College is studying certain psychol- 
ogical eflects. Fordham University 
in cooperation with the U.S. Navy 
has undertaken a study of TV po- 
tentialities for formalized mass edu- 
cation. Creighten University has 
experimented for some time with 
direct <cle-instruction in_ biology. 
languages and public affairs. And 
the Audio - Visual — Laboratory. 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is now both studying and 


Several American 

















teaching the values of adult educa- 
tion by television. 
TV Forums 

ne ot the most significant deve- 
lopments in educational television 
has been the rise of the television 
forum. In Schenectady, N.Y., the 
Citizen’s Unity Council sponsors a 
program called “The Jury of Public 
Opinion,” which local groups reg- 
ularly view and discuss under lead- 
ership of members of the city’s adult 
education staff. Similar programs, 
“The Court of Current Issues,” pro- 
duced by Station WABD in New 
York, and the “Voice of the Peo- 
ple,” offered by Station WPIX 
owned by the New York Daily 
News), have been tested for their 
ferum possibilities. “Great Books” 
discussions are definitely established 
as regular video fare. And the more 
general type of radio interview and 
discussion programs, which usually 
deal with public affairs, such as the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
“People’s Platform” and ABC's 
“Town Meeting of the Air,” now 
televised, offer important clues for 
future use of television as a basis for 
and stimulant to audience discus- 
sion. 

Research in the field indicates, at 
least tentatively, that in addition to 
providing a new scope for demon- 
stration and illustration of materials 

films, charts, etc., television tre- 
mendously heightens interest, clar- 
ihes thinking, improves judgment 
and promotes fuller discussion. And, 
therefore, the television forum may 
be the next direct step after the film 
and radio forum. 

Insofar as Canada is concerned, 
why should not televised adapta- 
tions of the Citizens’ Forum and the 





National Farm Radio Forum 
pioneer in educational television? 
Such forums might well become the 
first established Canadian tele-edu- 
cational programs. 


Tele-education 

American and British experiences 
disclose a number of other educa- 
tional uses of television. Television 
was an effective agent in the train- 
ing of some 200,000 New York City 
Air Raid wardens and assistants 
during the recent war. By present- 
ing the best available teacher and 
the best equipment, excellent de- 
monstrations were staged which 
could be seen simultaneously by 
hundreds of training groups gath- 
ered in widely separated parts of 
the city. 

Public Schools in Los Angeles, 
Chicago and New York have con- 
ducted extensive television experi- 
ments in cooperation with commer- 
cial stations. The BBC, which has 
been providing regular television 
service for more than a_ decade 
(although for an audience pretty 
well limited to the high income 
groups) early discovered the effec- 
tiveness of the television trip as a 
means of transporting city school 
children, often for the first time, to 
field, forest and pasture land. 











Art Museums in New York, Balt- 
imore, St. Louis and Cincinnati may 
have, via introduced 
many Americans for the first time 
tio the treasures they hold. The 
American Medical Association, and 
more recently local, state and coun- 
ty medical groups and certain hos- 
pitals, have 


television, 


used television as a 
means of bringing new information 
and techniques to the attention of 
physicians and surgeons gathered in 
conferences, ou. 

lowa State Purdue, 
Kansas State, Syracuse and other 


University, 


American colleges and universities 
have announced plans to sponsor 
television “Universities of the Air” 
with direct classroom instruction, 
transmitted to audiences far larger 
than any classroom, auditorium or 
hold. Forums, 
clinics, spe ial events. and parent 


bowl could” ever 


features, are also tentatively on the 
agenda of university telecasts. 

A host of subject matter fields are 
covered by both commercial and 
non-commercial programs. The 
“Nature of Things” a commerciallv- 
sponsored science program, origin- 
ally produced at the Franklin In- 


Philadelphia, 


popularized lectures and demonstra- 


stitute in presents 
tions in the physical sciences. A pro- 
gram on child care is a weekly com- 
WPIX in New 
Agriculture, art. 


mercial feature of 
York. literature, 
world affairs, history, music, health, 
dancing, sports, handicrafts, prac- 
tical skills, home economics, and 
drama are only a few of the widely 
varied subjects which are presented 
by more than 33 American commer- 
cial television stations now in opera- 
tion. 


It has already been suggested that 


the extension of television service to 
rural areas may prove a long, diffi- 
cult and expensive task, whereas a 
majority of large Canadian cities 
will probably have television facili- 
ties in a very few years. Part of the 
problem is purely technical since 
television signals do not travel much 
beyond the horizon (which is to 
Say, approximately fifty miles) and 
the small populations in many coun- 
ties might not be able to support 
stations which would be sufficiently 
numerous or near enough to be 
“heard”. However, the possibilities 
which television offers home demon- 
stration and agricultural extension 
work, make its development spe- 
cially important to rural peopl 
And when outlets have finally been 
constructed, television may well be- 
come the strongest and most vital 
communication link between _ iso- 
lated farm families and their urban 
supply, social and governmental cen- 
ters. 


Tele-films 

In American stations film is 
primary program material for tel 
vision. Assuming the development 
of television network facilities, th 
Canadian National Film Board may 
find it has not only a new means ot 
distribution which far outreaches its 
present range, but may discover 
that it has a new role to play in 
planning and supervising produc- 
tion of film materials specially pre- 
pared for television. Widespread us: 
of worthwhile educational _ filn 
materials in the United States has 
been temporarily handicapped by 
the lack not only of adequate mate1 
ial but of sufficiently clear prints 
And present costs of productior 

Continued on page 38 
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* An outline and evaluation of 
educational tours for cooperators. 


Travelling Together 


By Leonard Harman 


Six tables were set in a Toronto 
church Evident on each 
of them was a printed card. The 
cards read as Ohio—46; 
Quebec — 47: Pennsylvania; India- 
na; Quebec 48; and Ohio — 48. 


The presence in Toronto of many 


basement. 


follows: 


people from farm and cooperative 
organizations for United Co-opera- 
tives Annual Meeting was made the 
occasion for a Tour Reunion sup- 
per. Around the tables might be 
heard chatter of New York sky- 
the Plains of Abraham, 
Malabar Farm, the new three mil- 


scrapers, 


lion dollar Farm Bureau building in 
Columbus, or the ready hospitality 
of Indiana farm homes. Friendships 
of a lively week on the road formed 
among people from all parts of the 
province relived. 
Laughter swelled at the recollection 
incidents which could seem hu- 


were being 


morous only to a jolly company on 
holiday. 

During the past three years the 
United Co-operatives of Ontario 
has organized for its members six 
tours which have taken 180 people 
on what was for many their longest 
excursion away from home. 


The 


leads 


these 
certain conclusions 
about this type of audio-visual adult 
education. Any province in Canada 
is close enough to other provinces 
or states to make such areas readily 


experience of tours 


one to 


accessable to anyone who takes an 
active interest in community affairs 
or economic organizations. One 
week of time is as long a period as 
most people can spare from their re- 
gular duties and is as long a period 
of continuous travel and discussion 
as people can endure without undue 
physical weariness and mental indi- 
gestion. From a thousand to fifteen 
hundred miles appears a reasonable 
distance to week. The 
cost of some twenty five dollars for 
travelling and some fifty dollars for 
hotel 


cover ina 


and meals is about as much 
as most people or organizations wish 
to spend but is not beyond the reach 
of anyone who is really interested. 

A motor coach is a most appropri- 
ate vehicle for this purpose. Thirty 
or forty people provide a_ large 
enough group to justify the effort, 
while a larger group would be un- 
wiecldy and impersonal. There are 
kindred organizations in any nearby 
region ready to make local arrange- 
ments and to extend their hospital- 
ity. Someone needs to be definitely 
responsible for planning and con- 
ducting such a tour. An organizer 
and a secretary, over a period of 
months before and after the tour, 
will each spend the equal of a week 
of time. Some sponsoring organiza- 
tion is required to provide a person 
to act as organizer and director and 
arrange for facilities for office work; 











Mr. 


tary 


HarMAN, as General Secre- 
of the United Cooperatives 
of Ontario, organized and 
ducted the six 
of which he 


con- 
cooperatiwwe tours 


writes. 











beyond these, the tour can be self- 
supporting. 

The first tour to Ohio in 1946 
was composed almost entirely of di- 
rectors and from farm 
supply and marketing cooperatives 
and it concentrated on visits to co- 
operative offices, warehouses and 
It was more serious than 
the others and confined its interests 
mainly to cooperative business. Suc- 
ceeding tours broadened in program 
and in personnel. The first tour was 
the only all-man tour; in all others 
women brought to the groups a bet- 
ter morale and a greater diversity of 
interests. While farm and coopera- 
tive organization remained the chief 
subject of consideration, the farm 
home, farm practices and items of 
general tourist interest were given a 
place. 


managers 


factories. 


On every tour the group was ban- 
quetted on more than one occasion 
by the farm and cooperative organi- 
zations in the area visited. But the 
highlight of these tours was an ac- 
tual overnight visit in farm homes 
as guests of the farm families. Two 
people went to each home. Not only 
did the tours visit special farms such 
as those of the Department of Agri- 
culture and of Louis Bromfield, but 
they visited average family-size 
farms where people live out their 
lives as do the farm people of the 
province from which the tourists 
came. 


Not the least impressive experi- 
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ences were the meetings with great 
personalities: Father Levesque of 
Quebec; Dr. Arthur Morgan of Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio; Dr. Jos. G. 
Knapp of the U.S. Department o! 
Agriculture; and Farm Bureau lead- 
ers like Murray Lincoln of Ohio. 
Harvey Hull of Indiana, R. N. Ben- 
jamin of Pennsylvania—people with 
long records of progressive public 
service, people of intellectual capa- 
city and spiritual force. 

Five of the six tours were favored 
by representation from the farm 
press: Farmers’ Magazine, Famil) 
Herald and Weekly Star, Farmers 
Advocate, Macdonald College Jour- 
nal and the Rural Co-operator 
These publications devoted gener- 
ous space to stories of the tours for 
their hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers. 

An effort was made on !ong drives 
between visits to explain and inter- 
pret the areas covered, and to com- 
pare them with Ontario. For in- 
stance, on one tour in Indiana, V 
S. Milburn, Secretary of the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture, gave 
comments and led discussion on 
farm organization; W. G. Nicholson. 
President of the Ontario Co-opera- 
tive Union featured cooperatives: 
Frank Ellis of the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star dealt with farm 
life and practices; while the writer 
attempted to tie these subjects to- 
gether in a general program and 
added comments on public affairs 
and social progress. 

Every tour gave considerable at- 
tention to adult education tech- 
niques and compared them with 
Ontario’s Farm Forums, publica- 
tions, conferences, short courses and 
folk schools. Of special interest hav: 














been Quebec’s Conseil Supericur de 
Co-operation, Quebec’s farm for- 
Ohio’s Advisory Councils, 
Ohio’s farmer-owned radio station, 


ums, 


Antioch College, the personnel pro- 
cram of G.L.F. in New York State. 
and Indiana Township Farm Bu- 
reau meetings. 

It is the intention of United Co- 
operatives of Ontario to continue to 
arrange one or two tours such as 
these each year, following patterns 
similar to those of the past three 
years. And we have begun to re- 
ceive return visits. Already 26 In- 
diana Farm. people from Elkhart 
County have paid a week’s visit to 
Ontario by motor coach. After two 
tours had attended Farm 
Forum Conferences in Quebec two 
auto loads of Quebec people came 
to Ontario for a week. Other organ- 
izations in Ontario are beginning 
to undertake similar tours. Coopera- 
tive organizations in United States 
take tours to Europe but as yet farm 
and cooperative bodies in Canada 
have not seen fit to undertake such 
One-day and_ two-day 
tours by directors of local coopera- 
tives have become fairly frequent in 
Ontario. Last year Alberta Co- 
operators took a tour of Saskatche- 
wan by auto and others from Mani- 
toba took a motor coach through 
Minnesota. Two coach loads from 
Ontario spent a week in Ohio con- 
centrating on conservation. Several 


Ontario 


projec ts. 


Junior Farmers’ groups have start- 
ed coach tours. 

There is little that is new or diffi- 
cult in Ontario’s cooperative tours. 
All the people who participate are 
actively associated with various 
forms of farm and cooperative or- 
ganization. The theme of each tour 
might be said to be progressive rural 
social action on an_ educational 
foundation. The results are many. 
Ontario farm organizations have 
been given impetus to unity and in- 
tegration under the example of other 
regions where efforts have been bet- 
ter coordinated. Officers of Ontario 
groups receive many practical ideas 
for application at home. Ontario 
people are encouraged to renew 
their activities when they see the 
accomplishments and problems of 
other regions. Ontario people widen 
their horizons and find common ob- 
jectives with other areas. People in 
other areas enjoy welcoming guests 
and learn something about Ontario. 
Many folks who otherwise would 
never see Quebec’s storied citadel or 
the capital of the United States have 
experiences which they will always 
treasure. Individuals who start on 
the tours with the shyness of ex- 
perience limited to a local commun- 
ity gain confidence and ease as ac- 
tive participants in a larger group. 
People widen their circle of friends 
with whom they find common pur- 
pose. And all the people on the tours 
enjoy themselves. 





The cover picture is “Woods Work,” by Albert Cloutier, a reproduction 
of one of the ten silk screen prints of the operations of the pulp and 
paper industry presented to the CAAE by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
\ssociation. (See Foop For THovucut, December 1948, pages 18 and 19.) 








*® Some pointers on film 


evaluation and its uses. 





Evaluating Films 


By J. R. Kidd 


week the tele- 
phone rings and a plaintive voice 
starts right in: “Our speaker can’t 
come to our meeting so will you get 
us a film.” A film they say any 
film that will keep the members from 
criticizing the executive or from fall- 
ing asleep or from dropping out. To 
many such groups, film is a substi- 
tute, a stop-gap, a life-saver. Used 
in this way it is a sedative or a toy 


Regularly every 


educational tool. There 
really is no point in talking about 
visual education until we get beyond 
the stage of a film, till we learn to 
select and use the specific film that 
can do a precise job in a particular 
program with a definite group. 
How do we find such films? To 


not an 


be frank about it, for many impor- 
tant subjects there are still no films 
of this quality. However, many more 
good films exist than we are yet put- 
ting to good use. 

The first aid in selection is a film 
catalogue. It is essential to have re- 
gular access to a copy of the National 
Film Board catalogue, the National 
Film Society catalogue and supple- 
ment, and a catalogue of the provin- 
cial library or film library of the 
university extension department if 
one exists In your province. 

But a catalogue is not enough. No 
particular standards have been fol- 
lowed in the writing of catalogues. 
The description of the film that is 
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printed in many of them is the one 
supplied by the film producer or his 
paid publicist. Many such notes ar 
no more reliable than the publicity 
given to entertainment films in the 
local newspaper. Most of the notes 
are so short that it is impossible to 
estimate what the film contains. Sel- 
dom are there any warnings of any 
film sequence, which, for one rea- 
son or another, may be very unsuit- 
able for particular group. 
Moreover, none of the catalogue 
descriptions give the prospective 
user any clue to the way in which 
he will want to use that film. 

A few examples will illustrate this 
point. A very responsible American 
film distributor lists in his catalogue 
a film about children in Europ 
which is so bad that on some occa- 
sions when it has been shown it has 
alienated the interest and sympathy 
of the audience. Yet this catalogue 
description reads: “The daily lives 
of youngsters in post-war France. 
Belgium, Holland and Norway 
their struggle for education in dam- 
aged schools 
arresting film.” 

Look at the reverse of this. Onc 
film that has been used frequently 
with good results in film forums both 
in Canada and the United States 1s 
the NFB production Now the Peac« 
Its complete description in a Cana- 
dian catalogue reads: “This film 


some 


a timely, sincere. 





ee 








examines the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals and analyzes the plans for a 
lasting peace.” It is quite evident 
that a group leader who was not al- 
ready familiar with Now The Peace 
would not pick it out on the basis of 
such a description. Nor would you 
expect the film The City to be an 
all-time classic treatment of housing 
if you judged only on the basis of 
the following: ‘““The over-all plan- 
ning problem of cities, housing and 
decentralization”’. 

Catalogues and other general find- 
ing lists are helpful tools for the 
group leader but he needs something 
more. Of course before he shows his 
film he should see it himself. But he 
still needs some guide that will help 
him select, from a mass of catalogue 
entries, the films that are most like- 
ly to be suitable for his purpose. 

Visual education can only reach 
maximum effectiveness where selec- 
tion is guided by good film evalua- 
tions and, after selection, a suitable 
utilization plan is followed. 

There is no longer any dearth of 
evaluations. When the need for these 
became apparent some organizations 
began to prepare them for their own 
use. Screening panels began to work 
in almost every darkened room! This 
resulted in a great waste of time 
and, indeed, many films were being 
tied up for evaluation purposes 
when groups were waiting to use 
them. Accordingly an effort has been 
made to have this work done for 
everyone by a few national organi- 
zations. At the present time the fol- 
lowing evaluation programs are 
under way, each pursuing slightly 
different objectives: 

Joint Planning Commission of the 
CAAE, (Adult education) 


Physical Fitness Division of the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare (Physical education, recrea- 
tion, arts and crafts) 

Scientific Division of the National 
Film Society (Science) 

Special Panel of the National 
Film Board (Medicine and. public 
health) 

Canadian Education Association 
(Schools) 

Audio-Visual Committee of the 
Canadian Council of Churches (Re- 
ligion and religious education) 

The form and procedures used 
vary somewhat, but in recent months 
most of these screening panels have 
begun to adopt somewhat similar 
procedures. It is now possible to 
point up good practices and warn 
against mistakes that are still too 
common. 


Selecting The Evaluation Panel 

The first task of evaluation is the 
selection of the persons to do the 
work. The first error is often made 
at this stage. Invariably we seem 
to do one of two things: we get a 
committee of specialists in the sub- 
ject, or a committee of representa- 
tives of organizations. 
The Experts 

Let us suppose our job is to evalu- 
ate films on international affairs. 
What is more natural than to get.a 
panel of authorities? But notice 
what happens. Most of the “experts” 
are specialists in one field or another 
and hesitate to judge any film not in 
that narrow field. Moreover, they 
are likely to place a low value on 
any film which is not aimed at 
their level of understanding. Even 
more serious is the fact that they 
themselves do not usually belong to 
any group comparable to the ones 
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who will use the film, so they cannot 
judge the film as it will affect its 
audience. Their specialized knowl- 
edge can and often does make them 
unfit to understand how a film will 
be regarded by a group member. 
Charles Hoban in his classroom ex- 
perimentation discovered that, when 
films are rated by subject specialists, 
by teachers and by students, the 
judgments of teachers and students 
are quite similar but often differ de- 
cidedly from that of the specialists. 
The same situation holds true for 
adults. Consequently a panel should 
not be composed of experts alone, 
there should be a majority of per- 
who are group leaders and 
group members. The desired “ex- 
pertness” in an evaluation panel 
member is an understanding of 
groups and the needs and interests 
of group members much more than 
it is a knowledge of any particular 


field. 


Re presentatives 


sons 


If we avoid a heavy concentration 
of “specialists”, we frequently err in 
another way. We list the organiza- 
tions whose members will be inter- 
ested in our project and ask each to 
appoint someone to represent them 
on the panel. When the evaluation 
is completed, we often state that the 
judgment has been endorsed by all 
these organizations. This is a very 
common practice and one that has 
been followed for many years. It has 





Dr. Kipp has specialized in the 
use of film in adult education 
and, as secretary of the Joint 
Planning Commission, has been 
responsible for setting up its film 
evaluation panels. 














several damaging features. First of 
all no one person can express the 
judgment of any organization. No 
one can speak for the individual 
and organizational members, for in- 
stance, of the National Film Society 
or the CAAE. Secondly, such a 
judgment has no significance. It 
simply does not mean anything to 
say that the CAAE approves or dis- 
approves of a film. The CAAE is 
not a body that has been established 
to make such judgments. The best 
that one can say for any film evalu- 
ation is that a group of individuals 
have seen and rated it, that they 
were selected according to the best 
known practices of evaluation. That 
and no more. Blanket endorsements 
of films by organizations are, to say 
the least, misleading. In some cases 
they are dishonest. 


No less misleading is the “repre- 
sentative” character of such panels. 
One such is now working hard on 
the important job of rating films for 
children. About fifteen organizations 
are represented on the panel. Sure- 
ly, in such a case you would assume 
that all important points of view 
would find expression. Not at all. 
The members may come from fifteen 
different organizations but they all 
come from the same kind of home 
— upper middle class. Not one 
member comes from a lower income 
home. Not one member is a father. 
No teacher, social worker, or group 
leader is included. Only three of the 
mothers have children in the age 
range for which films are being se- 
lected. If such a panel is to do a 
satisfactory jcb, it should first be 
composed of people who are in a 
position to rate films for a specifi 
age range of children (i.e. parents 
























of both sexes from more than one 
income or occupational level, group 
leaders, and teachers.) Organization 
representation may also be achieved 
but it is of secondary importance. 

A film evaluation panel ought to 
be composed of those who know the 
interests and needs of the persons 
and groups for whom the evalua- 
tions are planned. One or two sub- 
ject matter specialists may be in- 
cluded and an expert in film pro- 
duction or film utilization. Dogma- 
tic and opinionated persons are usu- 
ally a handicap. Interest and en- 
thusiasm are important. The num- 
ber on the panel should not be 
larger than that for a discussion 
group; say about five to fifteen per- 
sons. When there are less than five, 
the sampling is too small to be re- 
liable. 


Preparation Of Panel 


Next comes the preparation of the 
Evaluation of a 
film is a skill and takes some under- 
standing and But 
over and over again we use people 
who don’t understand the process 
to be followed, nor what is expected 
of them. A new panel, under the 
guidance of the chairman, ought to 
practice on one or two films before 
any evaluations are used. A most 
important item is an agreement on 
the use of terms. For example, for 
the purpose of the Joint Planning 
Commission panels, the word “in- 
structional” is used to cover only 
those films that teach a skill or a 
process. Other educational films are 
classified under “information” or 
“discussion.” Unless every panel 
member uses the term in the same 
restricted sense the result is argu- 
ment, confusion and garbled evalu- 


panel members. 


some practice. 


ations. An hour spent by a panel in 
practice evaluation and in defining 
terms will save endless time later. No 
panel should commence work with- 
out some instruction and practice. 


The Evaluation Process 

There are four steps to the evalu- 
ation process when it is properly 
performed: 

1) First, the film should be in- 
troduced by simply noting the title, 
the subject matter of the film, the 
producer, and the date of produc- 
tion. These bare facts are all that 
are needed; anything additional is 
a waste of time and may prejudice 
the evaluation. 
Next 


screened. 


2) 


the film should be 


3) Following the screening, the 
panel members should fill out indi- 
vidual questionnaire forms. 

4) After the questionnaires are 
completed the leader should open up 
a discussion of the film, the results 
of which should be recorded. 

One may ask, why follow this or- 
der? Why not the discussion right 
after the film? 

There are two important reasons 
for the practice outlined above. If 
the panel members fill out forms im- 
mediately, their first impressions are 
recorded and this is an important 
kind of data. When the discussion 
commences at once, these first im- 
pressions are often lost. More ser- 
ious is the fact that the views of less 
experienced members may be in- 
fluenced by the opinion of experts, 
or more vocal members. By record- 
ing first, every opinion is registered. 
Then, in discussion, it is possible to 
explore differences in judgment, 
reach consensus, or note the reasons 








for differing opinions (equally use- 
ful for the evaluation). 
The final evaluation is written by 
one member of the panel who has 
four kinds of data to draw upon. 
(a) He has seen the film himself. 
(b) He has his own sequence 
notes (on what the film said 
or did) or has 
vided with such notes. 

c) He has the individual judg- 


ments of the panel members. 


been pro- 


d) He knows what conclusions, 
if any, were reached in the 
discussion of the film. 

The evaluation he writes need not 
be long. It should contain at least 
three parts: heading, film summary, 
and evaluative comment. The head- 
ing contains information as to the 
title, date, distribution, 
color or black and white, running 
time. The summary should be fact- 
ual but need not be dry. It should 
convey the film’s general quality and 
spirit The comment 
should note the purposes which the 


producer, 


evaluative 


and the kinds of 
groups that might find it particular- 
ly useful. It should point out on 
which parts of the film some gen- 
eral agreement reached 
but also notice differences of opin- 
ion and minority views when these 
are expressed. 
note 


film might serve 


has been 


It should carefully 
and indicate 
any groups for whom the film would 
be unsuitable. This is difficult writ- 
ing but can be learned with prac- 
uce. 


any limitations 


Some panels follow the practice 
of having one secretary or editor 
prepare all the evaluations. How- 


ever, it is probably preferable to 
around 


have this work shared 








When one has 
evaluation or two, it 
seems to sharpen up his perception, 
and his response on the question- 
naires and in discussions is improv- 
ed. It is usually desirable to have 
the group check on the evaluation 
after it is written to be sure it re- 
flects accurately the group opinion 


members. 
written an 


among 


Evaluation is exceedingly inter- 
esting work but physically and ner- 
vously tiring. One to two hours at 
a time are all that should be asked 
of any group, or from two to fiv 
films, depending upon length. 

For an increasing number of films 
descriptive notes on the content ar 
being supplied. 
true, the person assigned to writ 
the evaluation should keep his own 
notes”. In the 
films where this content is needed in 
great detail, the job of note-taking 
had better be done at some othe: 


Where this is not 


“sequence case ol 


time than during the evaluation. 
Evaluation as considered here. is 

something different film 

criticism or 


from ap- 
film film 


censorship. The job of the evalua- 


preciation, 


tion panel is to appraise and esti- 


mate which films are suitable for 
group use, for which kinds ot 
groups and under what circum 


stances. The authority of the pane! 
does not come by virtue of expert 
knowledge of the various subjects. 
nor is it derived from the organiza- 
tions represented. It comes rather 
from the understanding that pane! 
members have of the needs and in- 
terests of group members and from 
following tested procedures. Evalu 
ations assist the group leader in se 
lecting suitable films and in using 
them effectively. 
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exhibitions as sponsored by Nova Scotia. 


4 notable venture in travelling art 


Paintings Abroad in Nova Scotia 


By Guy Henson 


The yearly Travelling Exhibitions 
of Nova Scotian Paintings are bring- 
ing to people throughout the prov- 
ince the current work of their paint- 
ers for the mutual benefit of both 
people and painters. That, at any 
rate, is the purpose of the Exhibi- 
tions, and in the past two years the 
plan has worked quite well enough 
to warrant its continuance. 

1947, official 
opening at historic Province House 
in January, the first Exhibition was 
offered to each of the eighteen coun- 


During after an 


ties in turn. Community organiza- 
tions arranged for it to be shown at 
centres, which 

unincorporated 


102 of 


nearly 60 
and 
crossroads settlements. From 35,000 
to 40,000 people, young and old 

about one in twelve of the school 
and post-school population—visited 
it 


were villages 


Kennetcook is a tiny village be- 
side a covered bridge in the centre 
of Hants County. The account of an 
unofficial pre-view of the Exhibition 
there has a place in the record of 
the first Exhibition, and _ perhaps 
even in the annals of art apprecia- 
tion in Canada: 

“At Kennetcook the boxes wouldn't 
vo through the door of the hall so we 
had to unpack them outside and carry 
the paintings in one by one. As we start- 
ed to unpack, a tractor pulling sleds 
of logs stopped in the road and the 


driver and 
to watch. 


two lumbermen 
While the paintings were 
coming out, trucks stopped and the 
drivers came over, two mechanics from 
the village garage wandered over and 
the men who were shopping in the gen- 
eral store came to watch. There were 
the inevitable children with peanuts 
and crackerjack underfoot everywhere. 


came over 


“As each painting came out of the 
box, everybody had to see it and grad- 
ually there developed a guessing game 

each man guessing where the scene 
was painted. Each also had to pick his 
favourite painting. In the end there 
were thirty men gathered around the 
boxes farmers, 


lumbermen, tractor 


operators, truck drivers, mechanics — 
and their interest was as gratifying as 
it was amazing. 


“Everybody in the community who 


could get away from home came _ to 
see the exhibit at Kennetcook that 
afternoon and evening and most of 


them came back the next day.” 

This was the comment to his in- 
spector from the school principal of 
Isaac’s Harbour, a fishing village far 
from railway or paved road, down 
the Eastern Shore in Guysborough 
County: 

“I should also like to express a word 
of appreciation for your kindness in 
making the Art Exhibition available to 
this community. Quite a large number 
of the local folk attended, and all of our 
school children saw it. It was really 
very fine. There are several of the older 
pupils in my room who paint a bit in 
oils. It was their first opportunity to see 








a group of paintings, and it meant a 
great deal to them.” 

A heartening report came from 
the inland community of Kempt- 
ville, Yarmouth County, soon after 
the first collection went on the road: 

“We certainly enjoyed the Nova Sco- 
tia Travelling Art Exhibition here, a 
few over 200 visited it, 39 coming in 
from Carleton; in all we had 65 school 
children attend, and from reports from 
their homes and teachers they learned 
quite a bit and the pictures stand out in 
their memory, even the smallest ones. 

“Don’t wish to make harsh criticism, 
but couldn't one have more inland pic- 
tures in a N.S. exhibit. I know the folks 
here love the inland lakes, trees, etc., 
but being at the church right then, I 
heard it again and again, ‘I wish there 
were more inland paintings ... We 
were truly delighted .. .” 

For the artists, a bouquet from 
Baddeck: 

“The exhibit was very well received 
here and it was a revelation to many, 
particularly to the tourists, that we had 
a few real artists in Nova Scotia. One 
lady from Montreal, whose daughter 


is a painter of note, told me that she 
had seen nothing better in that city 





than some of the paintings she saw 
here.” 

Larger places welcomed it, too 
The mayors of Sydney and Glac 
Bay officially opened it. Of coursé 
there were disappointments. Onl) 
one hundred people went to see it 
in a town of several thousand with 
a high claim to Culture. There wer 
problems, too, especially over hand- 
ling and damage to panels of the 
first Exhibition before the “bugs” 
were ironed out. 

The great majority of the centres 
had never before had an art exhi- 
bition. Probably most of the visitors 
were seeing original oil and water 
colour paintings for the first time. 
Would it be an error in judgment 
(or a form of sacrilege) to surmisé 
that these living canvasses of Nova 
Scotian scenes and people, of hill, 
headland and sea, of fishing cove. 
downtown street, orchard, and 
farmland, had a more personal and 
stirring appeal to everyday peopl 
than a collection of more famous 
but more remote art? Or that it was 
of a lesser and parochial value? The 
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by 
Joseph Purcell 


sponsors did not think so, and it is 
uur hope that a greater interest in 
painting, fresh and genuine, will in 
time reflect itself in more demands 
for art exhibitions from elsewhere. 
After all, a people with little art of 
their own and little liking for what 
they possess will hardly have much 
zest for that of the world at large. 
Lacking the novelty of the first 
and coming soon after it, the second 
Exhibition in 1948 has had an inter- 
esting reception. Some _ counties, 
where one or several responsible per- 
sons have enthusiasm for the pro- 
ject, have shown it in more places 
and to more people as a result of 
good organization and _ publicity. 
The wife of a farmer who had spent 
many hours in art galleries in Hol- 
land during the war, writes of the 
return visits of themselves and their 
children to both Exhibitions and of 
their many family conversations 
about the paintings and their anti- 
cipation of the next one. In other 
counties, interest was rather per- 
functory the second time and the 
results accordingly less satisfactory. 
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Lessons are being learned and plans 
re-shaped. The third Exhibition, to 
be launched in January, 1949, will 
go to probably one-half or two- 
thirds only of the province, both be- 
cause it seems best to “fallow” some 
counties and because one year does 
not allow enough time for satisfac- 
tory coverage of the whole province. 

The educational purposes of the 
yearly Exhibitions go far beyond 
the wider appreciation of painting 
among Nova Scotians. A sense of 
heritage and a love of their land 
are dynamic forces in the life of a 
people, and it is hoped that the Ex- 
hibitions will stimulate awareness of 
the beauties and possibilities of 
Nova Scotia. Linked with services 
in dramatics and music, they con- 
tribute to the interest of life in small 
communities, all too often lacking 
in challenge to the mind and the 
spirit. In a number of places, too, 
the display of pictures has brought 
into local fellowship for the first 
time both painters and amateurs of 
art. 


In Yarmouth, for example, a 
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group of twelve persons of varying 


ages asked a leading Maritime art- 
ist, long resident in the town, to tu- 
tor them. The class had a display of 
their work downtown last spring. 
Similar groups are now under way 
at Middleton, Weymouth, Belli- 
veau’s Cove, and Comeauville (and 
probably elsewhere) and are ar- 
ranging for visits and exchanges. 
Such groups receive from the Divi- 
sion small grants and aid in organ- 
izing in the same way as other adult 
classes. 

of other centres, local 
painters and amateurs of painting 
have for the first time been brought 
into relation with their communities 
through acting as guides and inter- 
preters during the visit of the Exhi- 
bitions. 


In dozens 


Many people have demanded a 
guide of some sort for the layman 
viewing and studying the pictures. 
Perhaps a printed sheet on how to 
look at paintings or, better still, a 
recorded talk on art appreciation 
and the pictures in the Exhibition 
will meet the need. As it is, a twenty- 
page catalogue, giving fifty-word 
notes on each painting by the artist, 
is sold at ten cents at each place of 
showing. These catalogues may be 
lent to school children. 

Although a project of the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education, the Exhi- 
bition is in spirit and in fact a co- 
operative undertaking. The Nova 
Scotia College of Art and the Nova 
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Scotia Society of Artists each have ; 
representative on the Committee-in 
charge; matters of art are decided 
by them. The third member, fron 
the Division, is concerned with ad- 
ministration and the educational! 
use of the Exhibition. The Com- 
mittee consists of Donald C. Mac- 
kay, Principal of the Nova Scotia 
College of Art, whose interest, ex- 
perience, and ingenuity in solving 
technical problems made the Exhi- 
bition possible; Mrs. R. S. Hender- 
son, representing the Nova Scotia 
Society of Artists; and Charles Top- 
shee, Assistant Director of the Divi- 
sion. 

When ready, the Exhibition is 
offered to each county in rotation 
The Inspector of Schools, or a coun- 
ty committee or organization to 
which he may assign it, then plan its 
itinerary within the county. In on 
town or village, it may be a Hom: 
and School Association which spon- 
sors its showing and arranges for 
hall, publicity, supervision, sale of 
catalogues, etc., and frequently has 
a supper or social event to bring 
people in; in the next centre, the 
sponsor may be the Women’s In- 
stitute, community centre, Canadian 
Legion, or other organization. No 
admission fee is charged. 

The sponsoring body pays trans- 
portation from the previous com- 
munity. The Exhibition goes on a 
tight schedule. Packed up in Com- 
munity A on the final night of show- 
ing there, it is generally picked up by 
truck the next morning and put on 
display in Community B by noon o1 
early afternoon of the same day 
Only in this way could the first on: 
have reached 102 centres within 
twelve months. Usually it remains 



































for two days in each place, but some- 
times in larger towns and cities it 
stays for a week or more and moves 
from one neighborhood to the next. 
[he Division pays only for long 
hauls from county to county. 

The aim from the start has been 
to make foolproof the mechanics of 
setting up and re-packing the Ex- 
hibition, because its success depends 
absolutely on ease of handling by 
voluntary committees. Per- 
fection, alas!, is not of this world, 
but ways and means seem to have 
been discovered. 


local 


The thirty-five or so paintings are 
now packed in three boxes and have 
not given trouble. Six display pan- 
els, each 8 feet by 4 feet, and mount- 
ed on legs, were deemed essential to 
give the paintings a suitable back- 
ground in halls designed neither by 
man nor by nature for their show- 
ing. ‘These panels are marked to 
show where each picture should be 
hung. By trial and some error, it has 
been found that three 
containing 


crates each 
panels and two 
other crates for their legs, serve to 
protect them in transit. The whole 
thing weighs about 1,000 pounds. 

From each Exhibition, the Prov- 
ince is buying one picture, chosen 
by a panel of seven, representing 
painters, teachers of art and laymen. 
The catalogue of the third Exhibi- 
tion contains a printed ballot on 
which members of the public are in- 
vited to vote for their favorite paint- 
ings. The result of these ballots will 
be taken into account by the next 
panel, along, of course, with the 
usual criteria of selection. 


two 


Excellent colour slides have been 
made of each painting in the three 
Exhibitions. They are being used in 
art classes and clubs, schools, and 
general meetings, and have been 
sent as far afield as Alberta, where 
they have apparently led to interest 
in a project of this kind. 

The cost of the Exhibition seems 
to be modest in the light of its ex- 
tensive use by both schools and adult 
groups. As the local sponsoring or- 
ganization has only a charge of 
usually from $5 to $10 for trucking 
from the previous community (and 
this often is donated) the expense to 
the community is very low. Crates, 
panels and frames, the initial work 
of organizing the Exhibition, insur- 
ance, a nominal rental, minor re- 
pairs, and inter-county transport are 
the main items of cost to the Prov- 
ince, and amount to about $1,000 a 
year. 

A regular exhibition of this kind 
seems to have a place in Nova Sco- 
tia. More experience will throw 
more light on its steady interest to 
the public and on its values. In a 
letter of advice, the Director of the 
National Gallery has remarked: 

“T should be inclined to think that if 
your exhibition were shown at fifty 
centres and seen by half the number 
who attended your first travelling ex- 
hibition your work would be thorough- 
ly justified. I do not think we can set 
definite minima regarding showings and 
attendance. Our experience is that, no 
matter how small the attendance, there 
is a very definite and valuable educa- 
tional effect which is cumulative over 
the years and difficult to overestimate.” 











* Alberta's Community Art Schools 
offer outlets for creative ability. 





Alberta’s Community Art Schools 


By Brian Piercy 


The story of Alberta’s Commun- 
ity Art Schools is unique in the an- 
nals of Canadian artistic achieve- 
ment. To Professor Glyde, acting 
chairman of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, and head of the Arts Division 
of the University of Alberta, goes 
much of the credit for this unusual 
development. In the spring of 1937 
Mr. Donald Cameron, Director of 
the University Extension Depart- 
ment met Mr. Glyde in Calgary, 
where he was then head of the art 
department of the Provincial Insti- 
tute of Technology and Art. Mr. 
Cameron suggested trying a short 
course or two in art at some of the 
outlying points in Alberta to see 
whether they would take root. The 
fact that they did take root is now 
well known, but the story of their 
growth is one that only a new coun- 
try can exhibit. 

Since that first meeting Professor 
Glyde has travelled Alberta year 
after year from east to west and 
from north to south, catching the 
train at grubby little stations at three 
in the morning and rising at seven 
to start his work once more. His in- 
fectious enthusiasm brings words 
pouring forth to convert the most 
prosaic individuals, and to send his 
hearers rushing out to buy brushes 
and paints. And there is never a 
time when he is too busy to spare a 
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half hour to aid and encourage even 
the most raw recruit in art. 

As a first venture the Department 
of Extension organized two-week in- 
tensive short courses at Vegreville 
and at Vermilion. For this period 
the Provincial Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Art released Mr. Glyde. 
And so he was able to give the first 
formal instruction to thirty-three 
students; by 1948 there were to be 
ten times that number enjoying the 
privilege of good art training under 
the scheme. 

During the second year Vegre- 
ville, Lethbridge and Grande Prairie 
held similar courses. Lethbridge, in- 
cidentally, has held at least one Ex- 
tension art class every year since. By 
that year also Mrs. Laura Evans 
Reid, a member of the Vegreville 
class, had won two Carnegie schol- 
arships in art. 

While the classes struggled on in 
local school or council chamber, in 
some years only one class managing 
to organize, Professor Glyde never 
lost his faith. On several occasions 
he donated one of his own pictures 
to the class for sale in order to help 
the group pay the expenses of his 
visit. 

In 1942 the Extension Department 
of the University of Alberta granted 
the Lethbridge class a scholarship to 
the Banff School of Fine Arts for 
the student who showed greatest 














ogress during the year. Since that 
time a scholarship has been granted 
innually to each group, thus stimu- 
iting the class and bringing back 
ach student the 
broadened outlook and _ inspiration 
that only association with other art- 
sts can give. This has frequently 
the with a person 
sufficiently trained to act as local 


year one with 


rovided class 
supers isor. 

[he first extension class in art for 
Edmonton was held in the summer 
of 1943 with the embarrassingly 
large enrolment of 56 for the two 
overworked teachers, Mr. Glyde and 
Mr. W. J. Phillips. This was such a 
success that it was decided that a 
winter class should be held. Each 
month one or other of these instruc- 
tors made the trip to Edmonton, 
and kept the group going. The sys- 
tem of covering expenses was very 
simple. Those students who turned 
up for each monthly meeting divid- 
ed the cost among them. There was 
the historic occasion one_ blustery 
winter day when only three students 
greeted the instructor on his arrival. 
“It cost us ten dollars each for that 
lesson”, one of them told me, “but 
t was worth it”. Later a more equit- 
ible system was evolved, and Mr. 
Glyde began a scheme which is the 
basis of our art classes today. Mrs. 
Florence Mortimer supervised the 
class for two weeks, and on the third 
Mr. Glyde came from Calgary to 
zive the instructon. This turned out 
to be very satisfactory, and was con- 
tinued the following year. 

1946 marked the turning point in 
the history of the art schools for in 
that year the Fine Arts Department 
{ the University of Alberta was 
‘tablished, with Professor Glyde as 


its instructor in art. The Communi- 
ty Schools of Art were assured of a 
number of interested and available 
instructors, and since then there has 
been no slackenirg in their growth. 

Thus, Mr. Glyde and Mr. M. W. 
Macdonald, Principal of the Uni- 
versity Elementary and Intermedi- 
ate School, were able to offer five 
two-hour periods per week in Ed- 
monton. At the same time Miss An- 
nora Brown was giving two classes 
a week at Lethbridge, Mrs. Nicoll 
and Mr. J. Barrie were doing the 
at Medicine Hat, and Miss 
Martha Houston was carrying on 
the work at High River. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, A.O.C.A., of 
Prince Edward Island, joined the 
Fine Arts staff in 1947. Although 
the Edmonton classes remained at 
five per weel., it was found possible 
to increase the number of centres 
outside Ldmonton to five. Then in 
1948 Janet Middleton of Vernon, 
B.C., became Extension Lecturer in 
Art. 

With three instructors available at 
Edmonton, 


same 


eleven classes are now 
offered in the city, in addition to the 
Women’s University Club and the 
University Students’ Wives’ Club, 
making a total of thirteen periods 
per week. At the same-time Jasper, 
Athabasca, Barrhead, Vegreville, 
Wetaskiwin, Camrose, Brooks, Med- 
icine Hat and Lethbridge have join- 
ed the Community Art School 
group. Other towns and cities could 
easily be added, but until the num- 





Mr. Piercy, as lecturer in the 
Department of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, is responsible 
for the organization of the Exten- 
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instructors available is in- 


ber of 


creased, it appears that the number 
to be stabilized 
350, a far cry 


of students will have 
from the 
enrolment of the little group which 


at about 


started work eleven years ago. 

Two major problems have ap- 
peared throughout the story of the 
art schools. The first is that of the 
great distances in Alberta, which for 
instance make it necessary for Mr. 
Taylor to travel 700 miles in the 
weekend he visits Brooks and Medi- 
cine Hat. The other is the lack of 
adequately qualified instructors. 

As a solution two techniques have 
been evolved. The first is the two 
weeks’ intensive short course. It is 
economical in travelling time and 
cost, and is held at a part of the 
year when University instructors are 
available, namely May and June. It 
has the obvious weakness of rousing 





a high degree of enthusiasm in tw: 
weeks, only to allow it to languis! 
for the other fifty weeks of the year 
But it is a practical and effectiv: 
beginning. 

The second method is to carry on 
classes over a period of 21 to 24 
weeks during the winter. A_ local 
supervisor is found in the town who 
can keep the class operating for two 
weekly classes, and on the third 
week a thoroughly qualified instruc- 
tor is sent in to give a double period. 
either in the afternoon and evening 
or in the evening and the following 
morning, depending on  conven- 
ience. Very often this arrangement 
is combined with the two weeks’ in- 
tensive short course, the latter acting 
as a fine culmination for the year’s 
activities. 

This method of organization has 
been based on_ several principles 
which we at present feel to be im- 
portant: 


1. Equal instruction is given to all 
centres, and no centre is accepted 
unless a thoroughly qualified teache1 
is available. 

2. Service is supplied to all centres 
at equal cost, so that no point is 
penalized because of location or in- 
convenient transportation. 

3. The greatest encouragement is 
offered to children, especially the 
high school group. 

4. Local groups are entirely au- 
tonomous. For instance, advertising 
always reads “The Federation o! 
Canadian Artists, Lethbridg 
Branch, in co-operation with th 
University Department of Exten- 
sion, is pleased to announce . 

5. An individual leaflet is printe: 
for each class with its own cove! 
design, a very personal method o! 
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idvertising the class in its own com- 
munity. 

6. All other facilities of the Exten- 
sion Department are supplied to the 
classes free. The Extension Library 
carries a large number of art books 
and magazines. The Visual Instruc- 
tion Department is steadily building 
a fine library of art films, and large 
quantities of excellent slides are to 
be had. 

Since 1942 a scholarship has 
been given to each centre each year 
consisting of tuition for the Banff 
School of Fine Arts Summer Course. 

We believe that we have for the 
time being solved the problem of 
the slender population and the great 
distances of Alberta, coupled with 
the shortage of trained art instruc- 
tors. It is a system of organization 
that will change as Alberta ceases to 
be a pioneer province, takes a great- 
er interest in culture, and spares for 
it a greater per cent of the provin- 
cial income. It is really only a good 
beginning. 

What has been accomplished? A 
list of some of the artists who have 





received their first encouragement 
and instruction from the Commun- 
ity Art Schools may give some indi- 
cation. There is Helen Berry, A.S.A., 
of the Department of Education, 
Ted Faiers of Lethbridge, and Wil- 
fred Benny of Medicine Hat, all of 
whom are well known. Laura Evans 
Reid has successfully interpreted her 
home town of Vegreville on canvas, 
while Mrs. L. Levesque, nee Isabel 
Johnson, heads a flourishing arts 
and crafts group at Peace River. In 
the field of illustration, Elva Pear- 
son is a production artist for Rohrer 
and Drake in Beverley Hills, Cali- 
fornia. Then there is Eric Freifeld, 
who taught anatomy last year at 
Ontario College of Art, and Leslie 
Pearson, Chairman of the Western 
Exhibition Circuit. Other artists 
might, of course, be mentioned. 
We have great hopes that these 
Community Art Schools are leaving 
their mark on Alberta. We hope 
that over a period of time they will 
gradually improve the taste of our 


people, that they will have the 
Continued on page 38 








CONSUMER COOPERATION 


The question, “how can success- 
ful consumer cooperatives be or- 
ganized for industrial workers in 
urban centres?” may have found its 
answer in Detroit where the Motor 
City Consumer Cooperative, Inc., 
has recently opened its second store. 
Since 1946 the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale of Chicago and the In- 
ternational Labor Unions have been 
studying the possibilities of consum- 
er cooperatives in the Detroit area, 
considering it as a testing ground to 
decide once and for all whether or 
not consumers’ cooperation has any- 
thing to offer the organized Amer- 
worker. However, this 
sumer cooperative movement is not 


ican con- 
limited to factory workers alone. 
Other groups such as the American 
Teachers’ Federation are interested 
and there have been close working 
relations with Michigan farmers. 
The importance of cooperative edu- 
cation is not being overlooked and 
the Detroit project is worth watch- 
ing. 


N.LS.R. 


The National Institute of Social 
Relations, Inc. suspended produc- 


tion of its discussion materials with 
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its November 1948 issue of its dis- 
guide Talk It Over. Its 
Training Institutes in the Principles 
and Techniques of 

Education and Group 
continue to be Institut 
officials announce that requests for 
Training Institutes and for back 
issues of the Institute’s publication: 
should be sent to NISR’s new ad- 
dress, 386 Fourth (15th 
Floor), New York 


cussion 


Community 
Discussion 
available. 


Avenue 


16, N.Y. 
FILM FORUM REVIEW 


The editors of the Film Forun 
Review that, with the 
publication of their next issue, Win- 
ter 1948-49, the Review will cease 
to exist as an independent publica- 
tion. The Film Forum Review ha 
served a most useful purpose in re- 
porting on available 16 mm. films 
useful in adult education. The eval- 
uation has been conducted by th 
Film Laboratory of the: Institute o! 
Adult Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, and has suc- 
ceeded in sifting out of the confused 
heap of available films thdse most 


announce 


useful for adult education programs 


These issues of the Review. thu: 
form a catalogue of critical annota- 
tions, and complete files of the pas’ 











two years of publication may be 
purchased so long as the stock lasts. 

Now that the primary~ task of 
separating the wheat from the chaff 
has been accomplished, the evalua- 
tion of current film releases made 
by the’ Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion’s Audio-Visual Laboratory will 
be made public in a‘special section 
of the Adult Education Journal be- 
ginning January 1, 1949. In this sec- 
tion of the Journal the new 16 mm. 
films and current radio and televi- 
sion progams found suitable for use 
in informal adult education will be 
given thorough always 
from the point of view of the edu- 
cational value of these materials to 
adults. This section will be prepared 
by the same able staff which has 
made Film Forum Review so valu- 
able. 


ACROSS THE BORDER 


At the request of Mr. L. Wells, 
Superintendent of Schools for Or- 
leans County, Vermont, Stanstead 
College has this fall given an exten- 
sion course to a group of some 50 
Vermont teachers. The course, run- 
ning for 30 hours, has been given in 
10 weekly 3-hour units and bears 
the suggestive title “Canada, our 
Neighbor.” The course is an ac- 
credited one and satisfactory work 
by the teachers entitles them to 
credits towards their teaching cer- 
tificates. Most of the lectures were 
given by members of the staff of 
Stanstead College. 

The weekly program, running 
from 4.30 to 8.30, has consisted gen- 
erally of a one-hour lecture followed 
by a half-hour discussion before 
supper and another one-hour lec- 


reviews, 


ture followed by a half-hour of mov- 
ing pictures in the evening. 

A library of some 200 books deal- 
ing with various phases of Canadian 
life has been assembled and _ the 
books have been in very great de- 
mand. The teachers enrolled in the 
course have taken a keen interest 
and they have been quite free in 
their expressions of appreciation. 


CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


For a long time organizations in 
Canada have felt the need for a 
central register of information about 
conferences. The Canadian Travel 
Bureau has now offered to provide 
this service if they receive the co-op- 
eration of organizations in sending 
in information about forthcoming 
conferences. They plan to put out a 
monthly bulletin containing all the 
information they receive. All the 
organizations in the Joint Planning 
Commission should send in infor- 
mation about their conferences and 
conventions to the Commission at 
340 Jarvis Street, Toronto, and it 
will be sent on to the Canadian 
Travel Bureau. 

Conferences which have recently 
been called to our attention are: 
1949 Canadian Cooperative Con- 
gress to be held in the Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg, March 8-10; The 
Canadian Library Association, Win- 
nipeg, June 22-24; the first Cana- 
dian Recreation Congress in Mon- 
treal, September 16 - 23, 1949. The 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education 
and many related organizations will 
be held in conjunction with this 
Canadian Recreation Congress. 








Calling All 


Citizens 





WE BREAK ALL THE RULES 


One group going strong after six years! 


The second Citizens’ Forum broadcast had just ended and our group 
smiled its approval when in walked the B...’s. Instead of launching right 
into a discussion of Progressive Education we chatted, as is our custom, for 
several minutes, decided on the place of meeting for next week, collected 
fees and made announcements. This over, we looked around the group for a 
chairman and, because we rotate our chairmen alphabetically, picked on 
Mr. B... . It didn’t matter that he hadn’t heard the broadcast, was an en- 
gineer with only vague ideas about education, had no children of his own, 
and saw the study bulletin for the first time when he sat down and read 
out the first question. Pretty unorthodox behaviour for a listening group 
you will say. No doubt, but we don’t seem to mind. This is our sixth suc- 
cessive year as a group and 65% of the members are “originals”. At the 
session which discussed Town Planning we had almost perfect attendance 

It was at that meeting that one of our two French-Canadian members 
leaned over to me and said, “Do you know we have talked about housing 
every year for six years, yet we haven’t done a thing about it.” And it is 
true; in fact as a group we haven’t done a thing about anything. We have 
never undertaken an action project, never signed a petition, never drawn 
up a resolution. But we’ve had a wonderful time—just talking. 

There seems to be no one way of deciding scientifically the right com- 
ponents of the ideal discussion group. The political centre of gravity of our 
group is slightly to the left of centre, and the economic well-being of th 
group is above average, but there are few other common denominators. O! 
the 23 regular and paid-up members, 12 are English-speaking and two ar 
French-speaking Canadians, eight were born in Europe and moved to 
Canada several years ago, and one recently came to this country from thi 
United States. This diversity of background gives wide scope and variety 
to the discussions. Last year, or it may have been the year before, when w: 
were discussing freedom of the press, the conversation veered round to a 
comparison of the objectivity of several newspapers and up for comparisor 
went the Times of London and New York, the Manchester Guardian 
Le Soir of Paris and the Berliner Zeitung. Similarly, when we discuss edu 
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cation or town planning or labor unions we have the benefit of our Euro- 
pean friends’ experience and point of view. 

But this diversity of backgrounds is part of a greater diversity. We have 
members in their sixties and others in their early thirties; we have a fellow- 
traveller and a manager of a trust company; and we have about equal rep- 
resentation from both business and the professions. 

Each person because of a rather busy and interesting life brings to the 
meetings fresh and sometimes unpredictable points of view. For instance, 
our most determined conservative is an enthusiastic supporter of progressive 
education. There is in the group little of the rigid orthodoxy of either the 
Right or Left. Perhaps that is the reason why I cannot recall a single heat- 
ed or angry argument, but remember many lively and sparkling ones. 

In the way we conduct the group we use both sensible and illogical 
methods. For reasons not easy to explain our chairman acts as secretary 
as well. Discussion starts by a reading of the first report question and as a 
body of opinion develops the harassed chairman not only has to keep dis- 
cussion moving but must try to write down the answer. A good chairman 
can do it, but on occasion we have spent far too much time in the wording 
of an answer and far too little in exploring the wider topic under discus- 
sion. There is, on occasion, the feeling that our major assignment for the 
evening is to get the questions answered. Come what may, that must be 
done, and meaningful discussion can be hobbled when the report form looms 
too large. As if our chairman hadn’t enough to do in acting both as chair- 
man and secretary we also insist that he send in the completed report form 
each week. The Secretary of the group receives the study bulletins, dis- 
tributes them and is our liaison with the Provincial Office. Another person 
acts as Treasurer and collects $1.25 per person which not only pays for the 
bulletins but allows a very modest amount to go to the Office for general 
expenses. AAnd still another person mails out postcards each Monday to 
those not at the previous meeting informing them of the home at which 
the next meeting will be held. If anyone finds he cannot attend he is expect- 
ed to phone the hostess. We have found it particularly helpful to invite 
experts to several of the meetings and these guests have sparked the dis- 
ussion a good deal. If one of our own members is considered quite well 
qualified to speak on a particular issue, we would never make him chair- 
man for that evening but would leave him free to have his uninhibited say. 

And so we are well into our sixth season. The group is now much more 
than a listening group in fact it would be constitutionally incapable of 
listening to anyone for very long. It is, in the jargon of Group Work, a 
riendship group. The majority of the members see each other often and 
| asked to name their closest friends would unquestionably name members 
of the group. For helping to nurture these friendships, in providing us with 
broadcasts and study bulletins which lead us into spirited discussions which 
n turn give us information and enthusiasm to work effectively in other 
organizations, we are grateful to Citizens’ Forum. 
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Farm Forum 


News 





The fall season of the 1948-49 Farm Forum year has rolled by and w 
have reason to feel encouraged with the response from the farm people 
Every Provincial Forum Office in Canada, with the exception of British 
Columbia, has received more reports after each broadcast than for the 
corresponding period last year. For after the third broadcast of the first 
series almost eleven hundred groups met and reported, 280 more than last 
year. Over sixty percent of the total gain is due to increases registered in 
Ontario. However, other provinces are also showing marked increases in 
the number of reports received, notably Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 


Folk Schools and Short Courses 

To overcome the ever-present problem of developing local leadership, 
plans have been made in several provinces for sponsoring short courses and 
folk schools. In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba, folk schools ranging 
in length from one to six weeks will be held. In each case the Provincial 
Office is either sponsoring this activity or cooperating with the sponsors. 

In Ontario a 2-week pilot Folk School was held in November at Cherry 
Hill Farm under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. John Madsen. The 23 
young people who attended came from 12 counties. Most of them repre- 
sented the Farm Forums or local farm organization of their community and 
it was hoped that these young people would later help to organize a Folk 
School in their own community. Subsequent events have shown that this 
is actually happening as plans are being made in several communities for 
a local Folk School this winter. 

Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
are using the short-course method of leadership training. Participation by 
the Provincial Farm Forum Secretaries varies as it does with Folk Schools 


Schaefer Painting for National Office 
The Henry Marshall Tory Award that went to National Farm Radio 
Forum in June 1948 for “a distinguished contribution to adult education” 
has now taken tangible form. An original water-colour painting by Car! 
Schaefer is now hanging in the National Farm Forum Office in Toronto. 
The painting is called-““The Brunt Barns”. The setting is a farm nea! 
Hanover, Ontario, in Normandy Township, Grey County. The paintin: 
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hows a grey weathered barn with a golden harvest field in the foreground 
nd a grey cloudy sky in the background. 

The artist, Carl Schaefer, is a native of Hanover, Ontario. The Brunt 
arm used to belong to his grandfather, John Schaefer, who cleared the farm 
ind built the first barn. Carl Schaefer spent many happy days on this farm 
during his childhood. 

Since Grey County leads all the other counties in Ontario or any other 
yrovince, in number of Farm Forums, it seems particularly appropriate 
that the painting chosen for the Tory Award to Farm Forum should be by 
. Grey County artist,and should depict a Grey County scene. 

Forum Projects 

Every year hundreds of community projects develop as a result of Farm 
Forum meetings. In the 1947-48 season over one hundred different kinds 
of projects were reported by the Forums. Some of the projects were small 
and were undertaken by one Forum alone. Others were on a big scale and 
involved all the farm people of the district. 

A good example of a small project is that of Toll-Gate Forum in York 
County, Ontario, which organized a Boy Scout troop in their community. 
lhe Forum felt that this would provide a healthy outlet for the boys of the 
neighborhood. The Scout Master and Assistant Scout Master are both mem- 
bers of the Toll-Gate Forum. When the summer of 1948 came along the 
Forum sent their troop of Scouts camping for two weeks with the other 
troops of Humber Valley. 

An example of projects on a big scale are the township-wide cam- 
paigns for eradication of the warble fly that were launched in ten Ontario 
counties last year. In each case a township by-law was passed enforcing 
the treatment of cattle against the warble fly pest. The Forums usually 
started the campaign for these by-laws. 

Some Forums move rapidly from one community project to another 
as if they saw so much to be done that they couldn’t bear to waste any 
time. In Sherbrooke County, Quebec, a Forum called Ives Hill and 
Drapers Corners, sponsored three projects last year—their first year as a 
Forum. They took a local schoolhouse that had been abandoned as a 
result of consolidation, and converted it into a community centre. They 
cleaned up a cemetery that had been neglected for years; and they took 
ction to get a local road widened and improved. 

From Saskatchewan, we hear of projects completed during the summer 
and fall. Corn Valley Forum, Aberdeen, says “the skating rink undertaken 
by this Forum is now completed.” Lowell Forum, Eastend, reports that 
inprovements carried out last summer on their picnic grounds project in- 

luded levelling the baseball diamond, work on the swimming pool and 
construction of tables, benches and cooking facilities. And from Nova 
Scotia comes a report that the Woodville-Ashdale Forum are planning to 
uild an outdoor rink for the community. 
These are a few examples of the variety of projects that grow out 
Farm Forum discussions. 
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UNESCO 
NOTES 


New Director-General 


Unesco has a new Director-Gen- 
eral, elected at the third General 
Conference held in Beirut, Lebanon. 
He is Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, For- 
eign Minister of Mexico. Dr. Bodet, 
though still in his forties, has had a 
distinguished career within Mexico 
and beyond. He was a professor of 
French literature in the Department 
of Philosophy and Letters in Mex- 
ico from 1924 to 1928. In 1929 he 


entered Mexicos Foreign Service 
and held diplomatic positions in 
Spain, Holland, Belgium and 


France. Returning to the Ministry 
of Education, he organized a system 
of public libraries throughout Mex- 
ico. In 1943 he was appointed Min- 
ister of Education; in this capacity 
he the Mexican 
campaign against illiteracy. In 1945 
he 


to the conference at London which 


initiated famous 


headed the Mexican delegation 


created UNeEsco and was one of the 
original signers of the Charter. 

Dr. Bodet 
duties at the beginning of 1949, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Julian Huxley who has 
guided the organization through its 
first three formative Inter- 
viewed in Paris recently, Dr. Bodet 
said that he considered that, of all 
the specialized agencies of U.N., 
Unesco has the most direct influ- 
ence on the individual. He gives re- 
construction and fundamental edu- 


will assume his new 


years. 





cation high priority among Unesco 
projects for 1949. 


International Conference 
On Adult Education 


A project of special interest to 


readers of Foop For THouGHrT is 
the International Conference on 
Adult Education to be called in 


1949, perhaps in Denmark. In pre- 
paration for this conference, a pre- 
liminary pamphlet has been issued 
which surveys briefly the common 


ground between the activities ol 
adult education and _ those _ ol 
UnNEsco, and outlines the services 


and facilities which UNEsco is plan- 
ning to provide for adult education 
as a whole. It stresses the fact that 
UNESCO clearing-house. 
strengthening within th: 
field of adult education, not impos- 
ing or even formulating, standards 
or programs from above. To quot 
The Times, “UNEsco’s business is to 
be a postman and not a prophet.” 


is a 


contacts 
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FILM COUNCIL NEWS 


conference of the 
SASKATCHEWAN, 


annual 


At the 
Firm COUNCILS’ OF 
representatives were present from Re- 
sina, Moose Jaw, Yorkton, Shaunavon, 
Foam Lake, Maple Creek, Swift Cur- 
rent, Prince Albert, Canora and Saska- 
toon. The secretary reported that thirty- 
five councils have now been formed in 
Saskatchewan. 

\ plan of holding regular “film days” 

interpret and popularize the work 
f the council was discussed. Mr. C. 
Pachal, president of the Councils, led 

discussion on film council operations. 

The Penticton Fitm Counc. are 
anning a series of film showings in 
he homes of invalids. 

During November the GreaTER Vic- 


oRIA Firm Councit sponsored British 


olumbia’s first Film Festival. Here for 
iree days a selection of the best docu- 
entary films was presented four times 
leaders and interested 
Minister of 


drew 


laily to group 
itizens. Opened by the 


Education, the Festival large 


rowds and provided a demonstration 
{ the best visual education techniques. 
he Victoria Council is the oldest in 
he province and has four years of 
hievement behind it. During this time 
large film library has been built up, 
trained for 


ery organization in Victoria, and pro- 


rojectionists have been 
tors have been bought. The films are 
ept in the Public Library where a full 
me librarian arranges for bookings of 
ms, equipment and operators. Forty- 
organizations are now represented 


on the Council whose president is W. 
H. Wilson. 

Mr. Lawson of the LANGLEY PRAIRIE 
Firm Councit was one of the speakers 
Farm Radio 
Monday, December 13th. The subject 
was “Let's Go To The Movies.” On the 
broadcast Mr. 
work of a typical film council. Copies 


on National Forum on 


Lawson described the 
of the discussion outline which accom- 
panied the broadcast can be secured 
at the office of Farm Forum, 71 King 
St. West, Toronto. 


Meeting at Queen's University, the 
FEDERATION OF Fitm CouNcILs. oF 
EASTERN Ontario elected S. E. Mc- 
Donnell of Cornwall as president. The 
Federation met to discuss film utiliza- 
tion and hear about film production 
from James Beveridge. Film and You, 
which shows how Film Councils oper- 
ate, part of which was filmed in the 
region, was given its premier perform- 


ance, 


Last spring the Hamirton Firm 
Councit offered a course on the opera- 
tion of 


millimeter moving- 


picture sound projectors. The response 


sixteen 


200 were trained 

that it attracted the attention of Mr. 
D. A. Garvie, District Supervisor of 
the Ontario Department of Education, 
Community Garvie 
encouraged the Department of Educa- 


was so enthusiastic 


Programmes. Mr. 


tion to sponsor a series of lectures for 
selected graduates of the first course on 








the presentation and use of films as a 
medium of visual education. 

A seven-weeks’ course outlined 
with the Executive of 
the Hamilton Film Council and, with 
the advice of the instructors, a group 
of about thirty persons 
Each represented an organization which 
frequently borrowed films from the 
Hamilton Public Library, such as Mc- 
Master University, the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Council of 
Churches, a Teens Canteen and the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


was 
in consultation 


was chosen. 


The first lecture, given by Mr. Ben 
Drew, who represents the National 
Film Board at the Ontario Agricultural 
College in Guelph, carried on with 
advanced mechanics and _prin- 
ciples of sound projection. The second 
speaker was Dr. Roby Kidd, Assistant 


more 





Director of the 


Canadian Associatio 
for Adult Education, who dealt wit! 
the methods of introducing and evalua' 
ing films and the ways in which film 
can be used’ in adult education. Th: 
next four evenings were taken by M: 
Marshall Close of the C. W. Wrigh 
Institute of Public Speaking. In thes: 
classes, the members given an 
opportunity to practise public speaking 
as well as to profit by Mr. Close’s criti 
cism and instruction. 


were 


The last class was a workshop in 
which each member demonstrated what 
he had learned by introducing a film, 
operating a projector and appraising 
the film’s contents. It is hoped that 
some members of the group will form 
a special committee of the Hamilton 
Film Council to provide speakers who 
can present films to interested groups 


REVIEWS 


All films reviewed, unless otherwise specified, are 16 mm., black and white, 
and available from the National Film Society and other film libraries. 


Who Will Teach Your Child? 30 
minutes, National Film Board, 1948. 
Nothing is quite so infuriating some- 

times as a good production that might 

so easily have been better. Who Will 

Teach Your Child is an admirable film 

on a subject of great importance. It is 

well conceived, it is skilfully edited, 
the production quality is high. The 
questions it asks are worth the time of 
the producer and of any adult audience 
in Canada: Who will teach your child? 

How can we get better teachers? What 

are the problems that teachers face, 

in the classroom and in the community? 

How can more thoughtful and deter- 

mined public support be mobilized be- 

hind the teacher? These questions are 
honestly faced. The producer had no 
time or taste for the white-wash brush. 

Teachers are regarded sympathetical- 

ly but in focus. In all this the Board 

and the individuals concerned deserve 


the highest praise, which can best be 
expressed as “give them the means to 
make other films of this kind.” 

But it could have been better. Some 
of the incidents chosen to depict teacher 
difficulties just aren't convincing, and 
we thus get no insight into the prob- 
lems. The “progressive education” se- 
quence, beautiful as it is, is as likely 
to discredit this kind of teaching as it 
is to win sympathetic support. A more 
noticeable flaw is the unbelievable 
caricature of a pedant and a bore who 
is shown mouthing Shakespeare at his 
literature class. 

Still, no film in years is more likely 
to produce a constructive discussion 


than that which should follow — the 


showing of this film to your group 
This is not a film to be dusted off each 
year for Education Week. It has ap- 
propriateness all the rest of the yea 
(Continued on page 40) 

















The Pickersgill Letters, by Frank 
Pickersgill, 1934-1943, and_ edited 
with a memoir by George H. Ford. 
Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1948. 
200 pp. illus. $4.00. 


In spite of a rather dour exterior 
and thick, rough paper, this collection 
of letters merits a great deal of atten- 
tion. There must have been thousands 
of novels, reports and speeches prepar- 
ed and published about the reaction of 
vouth in the past twenty years to the 
shifting values of the times, but it is 
mly in a journal or in informal letters 
like these that you come to the heart 
of the matter. Of course, there would 
be little profit in gathering the sum- 
maries of daily events, dissertations on 
the weather, or the conversation pieces 


which usually make up communica- 
tions of this kind. Frank Pickersgill, 
however, from the time he made his 


frst trip to Europe at 19 until his death 
in 1944, was tremendously interested 
in everything that happened to him and 
assumed, correctly, that others would 
be just as interested. In a chatty, amus- 
ing, explosive style, he wrote of what- 
ever caught his attention, whether it 
was a lecture he had enjoyed or his es- 
cape from a German concentration 
camp. 

Into the nine years that Pickersgill 
wrote these letters to his family and 
iriends, he managed to squeeze a whole 
ifetime. They begin with a trip to 
turope during a summer vacation from 
the University of Manitoba where he 

is studying classics and modern lan- 
uages. In 1936 he came to the Uni- 


versity of Toronto to study for his 
M.A., where his interest shifted to 
medieval philosophy. During _ this 
period he lived the traditional student 
life of reading and lectures, punctuated 
by bull sessions on the problems of the 
world and animated theological argu- 
ments. In 1938 he returned to Europe 
for his Ph.D., which he intended to 
write on Gregoire de Rimini. As time 
went on, however, he found his inter- 
ests turning more and more to politics 
and he began to try to support himself 
by writing articles for the Canadian 
papers. He spoke both German and 
French with ease, and at one point he 
and Sartre were planning an English 
translation of the latter's first 
but had to give up the idea “owing 
to inability to find an English-speaking 


publisher.” 


novel, 


Soon after the German occupation 
of France, Pickersgill was caught while 
endeavoring to escape to England and 
was interned in a camp 
from which he made an exciting if har- 
rowing escape two years later. He re- 
mained in the unoccupied part of the 
country until he managed to reach 
England through Portugal. He at once 
offered his knowledge of the continent 
to the Government, was commissioned 
by the Canadian Army and loaned to 
the British. His period of training in- 
cluded several parachute jumps which 
he describes in his usual vivid style. 
From all accounts he enjoyed his six- 
months’ stay in England and was as 


concentration 


energetic and entertaining as ever. In 
June, 


1943, he was into 


dropped 








France to contact underground groups 
for sabotage. He was again captured 
by the and 
1944, was executed at Buchenwald. 
The most important feature of the 
book, especially for people who did not 
know 


Germans in September, 


Pickersgill, is the fine character 
study. The letter form conveys, in an 
unstilted way, the transition from youth 
to maturity. Probably the story, that of 
a young man conditioned by reading 
and habit to be entirely unsympathetic 
with and 


war cognizant 


of what lies behind the propaganda on 


thoroughly 
both sides, who finally becomes an in- 


tegral part of the military machine 

is familiar in outline, but only in out- 
Through the letters, the reader 
can watch in detail the gradual change, 
a change of Pickersgill himself 


was too involved to be aware. He was, 


line. 
which 
individualist and he 


managed to remain one in spite of the 
inflexible 


as Ford says, an 


circumstances in which = he 
found himself. 


The editor has filled in the gaps be- 


tween the letters admirably. The 
preface is short and to the point and 
the connecting links well written and 


informative. If the book is not widely 


read it will only be because it looks 


school text. 
DIANA 


so much like a 
LOCKHART. 


Evangelism and Education, by T. E. 
Jessop. S.C.M. Press Ltd., Macmil- 
lan, Toronto, 1947. 139 pp. $1.65. 
This book has a 

first as an account of the prevailing 


two-fold interest; 
attitude to religion and secondly as an 
appraisal of techniques in adult edu- 
cation. Professor Jessop spent the war 
years lecturing to men and women in 
the Forces and his book is a result of 
that experience. 

The first chapter states the problems 
presented by the non-religious mental- 
ity of today. We are living in a pagan 
world. Lip service to Christian prin- 
ciples and the general celebration of 


the festivals of the church (even though 





form,) blind us 
to the fact that our European-American 
culture is no longer Christian. Thx 
secularization of life which since the 
beginning of this century has proceeded 
with ever increasing pace has brought 
about a drift away from religion. This 
is the fact which 
mem in the 


in a commercialized 


contact with the 
taught Professor 
Jessop. Canadians will recognize that 
this situation is not peculiar to Britain 

It is not a matter of hostility to re 
ligion but of indifference. The 
who used triumphantly to ask wher 
Cain found a wife and how Jonah su 
vived in the whale, have gone. In thei: 


Forces 


critics 


place are people who know little and 
care less about Cain and Jonah and to 
neither the Bible nor religion 
are important enough to be attacked. 

This attitude Professor 
Jessop traces to industrialization with 
the concentration of people in larg 


whom 


irreligious 


touch with 


widespread 


towns out of nature, and 
to the that 
science and religion are incompatible 


conviction 


The, to my mind, equally important 
failure of the Church to act in accord 
ance with its principles is hinted at 
but not discussed 

The rest of the book describes how 
religious education 


was carried on in 
the army (“to improve morale”), what 
lessons are to be learned from. that 


experiment as to the nature and con 
tent of 
relative 


and the 
different 
methods of teaching adults. An appen 
dix gives samples of talks 


religious education 


effectiveness of the 


used in 
broadcasts. 

From this outline it might seem that 
the book can only interest that smal! 
minority (if the facts 
rect) still active in organized religion 
This most definitely is not so. Th 
weakening of religious feeling 
must be a matter of concern to every 
thinking Canadian whether church-goe! 
or not. The widespread indifference t 
the lack of constructive plans for pré 
venting delinquency, to the revengefu 


given are cor 


true 
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callous, punishment of adult of- 
ders, to wretched overcrowding in 
houses while movie theatres mush- 
m up, to religious and cultural dis- 
nination, to infringement of civil 
ts, is due to the lack of reverence 
personality which in turn springs 
the non-religious mentality. 
Once this is appreciated the value 


timelessness of Evangelism and 


tion will be seen. In any case the 
ment and advice about techniques 
roup discussion and lecturing to 
vn-ups will be fruitful reading for 
engaged in adult education. 
\s the book is short the treatment 
each topic is more provocative than 


haustive and this makes it an admir- 


book for a discussion croup. 


Grorce TATHAM. 


the Speech . . by George EI- 
nore Reaman, M.A., B.Paed., Ph.D.. 
PAGS. McCielland & Stewart, 
Ltd. Toronto, 1948 86 pp. $1.50. 


It is encouraging to be able to record 
¢ appearance of a new Canadian pub- 
ition on speech, particularly since 

many of the texts available are 


ly inadequate. 
\s stated in his Preface, Dr. Rea- 
s book is a “handbook . . . on the 
entials . . . discussed in brief fashion” 
ther than an academic survey of the 
d. Because of its simplicity and 
vhtforwardness, this is an excellent 
{ lO! beginners, as well as being 
useful for those of greater ex- 


ence in the subject. 


Especially to be recommended are 
ntroductory chapter and the chap- 
nm Preparation, Platform Beha- 
! Speeches for Spec ial Occasions, 


el Discussions, Meetings, and much 


e section on radio. Good also are 
Suggestions on the preparation of 
three-minute speech. A chapter on 
ral Speaking will interest those 
ps doing that type of work. 


ec achievement of brevity, how- 









ever, has at times resulted in categori- 
cal abstractions which fail to be eithe 
clear or convincing. Like so many 
writers on this subject, the author does 
not distinguish between tense alertness 
and unnecessary nervousness on_ the 
part of speakers. It is implied that 
public speakers should always be ner- 
vous; they should not. 


Particularly weak are the sections on 
resonance and pitch range; and there is 
complete confusion between articula- 
tion and enunciation, terms which the 
student must distinguish as wholly dif- 
ferent aspects of the art of speech. The 
exercises are good: the list of words 
which offer pronunciation difficulties is 
very good but should be checked 
against the International Dictionary as 
there are some few errors. 

In his discussion of both the charac- 
teristics of radio speech and the styl 
of writing for radio, the author im 
plies differences from other types of 
good language which simply do _ not 
exist. Nor is the statement correct that 
for legal reasons every speech must be 
read. Erroneous also is the statement 
that people usually speak faster on a 
broadcast than they do in _ rehearsal; 
usually the contrary. 


One must deplore the advice to use 
good Anglo-Saxon words. While sim- 
plicity and clarity may be considered 
the ideal, it is absurd to look askance 
at seventy per cent of our mother 
tongue because of its particular origin. 
It is refreshingly unique on the other 
hand to discover an English professor 
who condones the use of the termina! 
preposition; we hoped for a_ similai 
exoneration of the much maligned split 
infinitive but were disappointed.* 

With a warning not to be led astray 
by the minor weaknesses cited, we 
recommend Speak the Speech .. . as 
the best Canadian book = on speech 
which has yet come to our attention 


Wa. C. HANKINSON 
* Opinion not shared by editor! 
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World Health 
Organization 
Interim Commission 


This organization of The 
United Nations offers the fol- 
lowing publications, which 
will be issued from time to 
time. 


BULLETIN OF WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIGEST OF HEALTH 
LEGISLATION 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF 
WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


WEEKLY 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
RECORDS 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL AND 
VITAL STATISTICS 
REPORT 
Subscription for all 


mublications $22.00 per year 
I 


Ali official publications of the 
United Nations and its affiliated 
organizations are and 
stocked 


sold 


Infe qladiu sent 


inquir Yy 


rmation upon 


United Nations Section 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


TORONTO 











TELEVISION 
make it 
many 


Cont. from page { 
impractical to produ 


new films specifically =f 


television. However, certain ager 
cies, notably governmental bureau 
and the United Nations, are active! 
engaged in producing education 
tclefilms, 


irregularity of presentation, some o 


and, even allowing fo: 
these films are doing an extrem 
good job. The telefilm documenta: 


has been promised, but is still 





sad to say in the offing. 
Today, only a few Canadians wh: 
live near American stations en\ 


television programs. But within 
few years large segments of the C 
nadian population will be served 
Therefore, I repeat that before tel 
thers 


still time to study programs and thi 


vision comes, and while 


research, educational successes and 
failures of others, it is imperativ 
that Canadian educators survey thi 
field now and formulate their plans 
so that this new electronic marv 
thai 


manipulated by 


may become something more 


a fascinating toy 


commerce or government without 


reference to the needs of the peopi 


ART SCHOOLS! ( on/ 


double effect of not only creating 


from page 25 


demand for instructors, but = als 
providing the means for initiatu 
their studies. We hope that they wil 
be the 


good, full-time art schools can g@i\ 








basis on which one or tw 
advanced training to students in A! 
berta. And most of all we hope th 

this will be the means of produc ins 
a group of genre painters who wi 
to ourselve 
but to future generations. If so, 

that the dream of M: 
and Professor Glyde h 


interpret us, not only 


will mean 
Cameron 


come true, 


»o 
0 








When we set out to shop for foods and 
sechold goods, do we really know 
hat we want, and can we make a 


n relation to our needs, 


( choice 
time we spend, and our financial 


icity? This is the theme of the use- 





j series of pamphlets put out by the 
: Department of Research of the House- 


d Finance Corporation. The book- 
offer practical aid to money man- 
nent and better buying, much of 
ch is not too well known. All in- 
de reference lists for further read 


Four in the series on Money Manage- 
and five on Better Buymanship, 


nd Care, are here noted. 


Buymanship Pri iples (03 pp. 
Vanagement fo? the Home 
iker (43 pp 
Vf he Vanage ment, the Food Dollar 
Zz pp 


Recreation 
Published by the 
Household Finance Corporation, 80 
Richmond St. W., Toronto. 5c each 


lhe first of these outlines a number 


Manage ment, the 


Dollar $7 pp 


principles which will help the con- 
er become a better buyer. The sec- 
on the need for preliminary plan 
where and when to buy, learn- 
to judge values by comparisons, 
keeping reference files, may seem 
rdinary common sense—the difh- 
tv being not so much in the legis- 


is in the administration Vhe 








wer found it enlhghtening, how- 
to see a complete classification 


he various kinds of stores and 





methods of buying, and the services and 
values offered by each. The chapter on 
reading the label, which stresses the 
importance of analyzing and comparing 
the amount and kind of information 
given on labels of products, is particu- 
larly valuable for purposes of proper 
selection. 

Time Manage ment for the Home- 
maker asks a number of leading ques- 
tions about the “homemaking person- 
ality,’ and gives direction for easier 
and more efficient home management. 
You'll probably find yourself casting a 
critical eye over the method and the 
time taken to carry out your daily jobs, 
and counting the number of steps you 
take in making the beds. If you are 
handy at using such things, there is a 
work calendar attached to the pamph- 
let which will help to coordinate the 
time at hand and the work to be done 
each week. The analysis of “your plant” 
is perhaps the least useful section of 
the pamphlet, because it assumes equip- 
ment and accessories which are beyond 
the means of most families. 


Money Management, the Food Dol- 
lar, deals with the specific subject of 
food, and contains information = on 


budgeting, food values, marketing, 
menu planning, and food storage and 
preparation. Tables on diet essentials 
and what they do for the body, on 
quantities, and on cost-weight for de- 
termining cost per pound of a product, 
are definite aids to efficient planning 
Voney Management, the Recreation 
Dolla This pamphlet, in addition to 


indicating the need for recreation and 











pera “aa 








ways to leisure time which will 


produc ¢ 


use 


the maximum enjoyment in 


relation to expenditure, is interesting 
for its statistics on how people actual- 
ly do spend their spare time and how 
this compares with 


like to do. A list of 


Canadian and American 


what they would 


resources includes 
recreation 
organizations, recreation 


film 


periodicals, 


and distributors 


Vhoes s() pp. Ci l § i6 pp- 

Home Heating (40 pp.) Food Fats and 
Oils (24 pp.) Fabrics (40 pp.). These 
five booklets in the Better Buymanship 
series give detailed description of the 
characteristics of consumer products in 
They de signed to give 


the background of 


COM MOT USE are 


the consumet infor- 


mation required to buy and use wisely. 


L.CF. 


The Awake ning Middl 
beth Munroe. Behind 
pamphlet, Vol. 8, 
Institute of 


1948. 


Kast 
the 


no. 5, 


by Eliza- 
Headlines 
Canadian 
International Affairs, To- 
ronto, 20 pp. 15 

It light task 
intelligible picture of the ten countries 
the Near Middle EF: 
within the compass of twenty pages, but 


Miss 


is no to present an 


comprising and ist 
remarkab- 


to 


Munroe has succeeded 
[here 


qualifications for 


her 
ot 
director 
of 
London 


vy well is no doubt 


is 


the task, im view 


Middle Ei 
ot 


her service 

ot the 

Ministry 
Het 


tion 


War as 


ist’ Division the 
Information 
ot 


the 


analysis 


that 


the political situa- 
Middle East falls 
well defined lurkey, 
looks to. the lor 


> 
Russi ill 


she ws 
ZONES 
West 


pressure; 


into three 


which help 
| 
Arab 


league 


against the 
states, linked superficially 


to combat Zionism but 


torn by internal 


dissension; Iran, caught between Rus- 


northern bor- 


Ameri 


sian communism her 
and British 
from the 
The 


ati voted 


on 


der and an pres- 


south 
ot 


largely 


sure 


conditions 1s 
oil 


tre mendous 


survey CCONOMT 


to the industry 


which has assumed such 


1) 


proportions in recent years. With t] 
passage of Europe’s oil supplies und 
to Midd 
essential 1 
the recovery of Western Europe. Th 
the of friend! 
with Hence tl 
nature Palestine prob 


communist control, 


access 


Eastern oil is absolutely 
maintenance 


the Arabs. 
of the 


involves 
relations 
delicate 


lem. Hence. too, Russia’s support ( 


the Zionist cause. 
The 


gests 


survey of social conditions su 
that the Middle East, with 
widespread poverty and disease and th 
lack of social consciousness on the par 
of the ruling class, may form a fertil 
field for communist propaganda. 
Miss Munroe has given us a masterly 
survey. But it needs to be emphasize 
that a itself t 


politic al 


studv which restricts 


and economic § forces alon 
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University of Toronto 


University Extension 


The enrolment for the Autumn Term, 1948, in the Depart- 
ment of University Extension was 10,659 in Evening Classes, 
Teachers’ Classes, Business Courses, Correspondence Courses, 
Diploma and Certificate Courses and Short Courses. 


In the Spring Term (commencing in January, 1949) there 


will be new Evening Classes and new Business Courses in 
which beginners may enrol. 


Telephone, write, or visit (for prospectus and application 
form) the Department of University Extension, Room 225, Sim- 


coe Hall, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. Telephone: Midway 
6611. Locals 10 and 23. 
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64 DUKE STREET TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Miss B. Lucile Bridges, 
Field Representative 
(Consumer Education Dept.) 


The Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation of 


Canada is pleased to announce the ap- 
pointment of Miss B. Lucile Bridges as 
Field Representative. 


Miss Bridges will be at the service of 
organizations interested in consumer 


The valuable Household 
Finance Money Man- 
agement Library. In- 
. formative booklets—no 
advertising. 


Complete film strips, 
lecture scripts, program 
pointers, reference leaf- 
lets, and booklets. 


education, and will help in the develop- 
ment of study groups and courses. She 
will make available and demonstrate 
the use of programme materials such as 
booklets, films, charts and exhibits 


Following are a few samples of the 
educational material available 


Authoritative program 
planning for your club 
or group meetings. Per- 
sonal direction on re- 
quest. 


Exhibits for use as 
teaching aids on buy- 
manship and home 
management. 


CLUB CHAIRMEN, HOMEMAKERS, EDUCATIONAL GROUPS address program enquiries 
to: Miss B. Lucile Bridges, Field Representative (Consumer Education Dept.), Household 
Finance Corporation of Canada, 80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Canada’s largest and oldest Consumer Finance Organization 


ve 














